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The United. States Constitution is “a covenant 
with death, and an agreement with hell.” 





EF“ What order of men under the most absolute of 
monarchies, or the most aristocratic of republics, was ever 
invested with such an odious and unjust privilege as that 
of the separate and exclusive representation of less than 
half a million owners of slaves, in the Hall of this House, 
in the chair of the Senate, and in the Presidential man- 
sion? This investment of power*in the owners of one 
species of property concentrated in the highest authorities 
of the nation, and disseminated through thirteen of the 
twenty-six States of tle Union, constitutes a privileged 
order of men in the community, more adverse to the rights 
of all, and more pernicious to the interests of the whole, 
than any order of nobility ever known. To call govern- 
ment thus constituted-a Democracy is to insult the under- 
standing of mankind. . . . It is doubly tainted with the 
infection of riches and of slavery. There is no name in 
the language of national jurisprudence that can define it— 
no model in the records of ancient history, or in the politi- 
eal theories of Aristotle, with which it can be likened. It 
was introduced into the Constitution of the United States 
by an equivocation—a representation of property under the 
name of persons, Little did the members of the Conven- 
tion from the Free States imagine or foresee what a sacri- 
fice to Moloch was hidden under the mask of this conces- 
sion.” —Joun Quincy ADAMs. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


The great speech of Daniel Webster in reply to 
Mr. Calves. that the Constitution was not a com- 
pact, may be applied in every sentence it contains 
to the principle of the Abolitionists, that the same 
document was a league with hell. The shallow 
knowledge, the perversion of the plain facts of his- 
tory, and the desperate, wicked treason in the nullifi- 
cation of the South, were not more legitimate marks 
for the terrific force of that great burst of patriotic 
declamation, than the deliberate and fanatic assaults 
on the Constitution by the negro-worshippers of the 
North. Between secession and Abolitionism, the 
FceNDAMENTAL Law of the country has no refuge. 
The former has gone the bloody length of using all 
its means to disrupt that agreement. ‘The latter 
took the lead in the treason; it has been the most 
violent in it; and at this very instant, when the 
country is distracted by civil war, it stops not, but 
takes advantage of the difficulty to diffuse its pesti- 
ferous doctrines to obliterate the national deed 
which it shamefully designates a bargain with hell. 
What wonder that rebellion has broken out? In 
weighing the guilt of this compound treason, the 
larger share of it does not fall on the Southern potiti- 
cians. Guilt is theirs indubitably, but our fanatic 
friends at home are the more criminal partizans. 
None of Calhoun’s sophistical orations breathed more 
direct treason than the affected harangues of Charles 
Sumner; and if we compare the abolition literature 
of the North with the remaining secession litera- 
ture of the South, the latter will present itself as the 
less illegal of the two. Nay, more: in most of its 
shases, the second is the consequence of the first. 
Tn point of fact, Webster may as well have crushed 
his own constituents, as he did Hayne and Cat- 
noun. There was a double treason around him to} 
be attacked; and history will yet decide that the | 
Northern head was not the least innocent. And as 
the Abolitionists commenced, they are proceeding. 
On the Constitution they yet act as if it were what 
they scandalously eall it, “ @ league with hell.” They | 
really teach the dismemberment of the Union for the 
furtherance of their emancipation principles. The re- 
fusal of the President to ratify the extravagant pro- 
clamation of Fremont has utterly confounded them. 
Their leading writers are constantly writing against 
that interference ; and the proceedings of the Admin- 
istration to suppress the revolt, they persiet in boldly 
misrepresenting. Their course is, emancipation at 
all costs to the integrity of the country, and in their 
use of means they are both fanatical and unconscien- 
tious. ‘This is overt treason. For proof of what we 
here say, we directaattention to most issues of the N. 
Y. Tribune, and to every issue of the V. Y. Indepen- 
dent. We ave not advocates for suppressing the lib- 
erty of the press: but, treason of the most infamous 
kind against the Constitution deserves immediate in- 
carceration. Is President Lincoln acquainted with 
Jackson’s proclamation against the nullification of 
South Carolina? He might issue a corresponding 
one against the nigger-worshippers of the North. 
Did Mr. Mc Masters, who was imprisoned in Fort La- 
fayette, commit real treason? If he did, how much 
greater is the treason of the Tribune and Jndepen- 
dent? The laws should be equally distributed. No 
one in times |’ e these should be suffered to impugn 
the fundamental law of the nation. We have no per- 
sonal animosity to Abolitionists ; but they are of no 
more value than a button near the integrity of the 
Republic. Does the Administration hold the same 
srinciple 2? Will it show that it does? If it does, 
Poss Varren will soon be filled with abolitionists. 











Enough for to-day on this matter: but the complete 
safety and integrity of the Union require two things, 
each of them absolutely: the overthrow of rebellion 
in the South, and the overthrow of abolitionism in 
the North.—Boston (Catholic) Pilot. 


—-— ~<e -—- 


PROCLAMATION OF GENERAL DIX. 


Considering the way in which the abolition news- 
apers took the document issued to the South Caro- 
Fntans by Gen. Sherman, they must be utterly aghast 
at this of Gen. Dix. If the first was loyal to the Con- 
stitution, true to the Union, and regardful of the legal 
rights of all citizens, the second is only more explicit- 
ly open in its total disavowal of any illegal or dis- 
honest purpose. Our accomplished contemporary, 
the New York Evening Post, for example, was fairly 
“nauseated,” to use its own expressive phrase, by 
“ the old stuff about constitutional rights,” in the procla- 
mation of Gen. Sherman. But when it sees Gen. Dix 
informing the people of Accomac and Northampton 
—* Your laws, your institutions, your usages, will be 
scrupulously respected;” and “ Special directions 








have been given not to interfere with the condition 
of any persons held to domestic service ;” indeed, 
«In order that there may be no ground for mistake, 
or pretext for misrepresentation, commanders of regi- 
ments and corps have been instructed not to permit 
any such persons to come withjn their lines ”—the 
Evening Post must by this time be in bed, attended 
by several anti-constitutional doctors, and plenty of 
weeping nurses (colored), with not a gleam of hope 
of its recovery. We dare not figure to ourselves 
the agonizing condition of the Tribune, and certain 
of our New England newspapers.— Boston Courier. 
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SUPPRESSION OF ABOLITIONISM. 


In the extraordinary session convened by the 
President last summer, Congress acted with great 
Magnanimity. We hope it will now act with a full 
appreciation of the magnitude of the case, and that 
it will rise to the height of the requirements of the 
country. 

The negro question, which was only slightly 
touched by the resolution adopted in the last ses- 
sion, confiscating the property of rebels, including 
slaves, when employed in the service of the insur- 
an army, will be re-opened and discussed at 

ength, and probably some new measures passed in 
relation to it bearing on the war. This may prove 
a stumbling-block and a source of division. 

At the last meeting of Congress, there was a 
small opposition to the government. It was of a 
secession character, or springing from sympathy 
with the rebel States. This is now completely 
swept away. But there will be an opposition this 
ume of a very different kind, and far more malig- 
nant and formidable. It is the satanic element of 
abolition. It will thwart the policy of the govern- 
ment, and embarrass its operations against the 
enemy. But the best way for the administration to 
treat it is to grasp the nettle firmly with its strong 
hand, and it will cease to sting. Whether this ele- 
ment exhibit its opposition in Congress or out of it, 
there is but one safe mode of dealing with it, and 
that is to squelch it according to the laws and usa- 
ges of war, thus placing it exactly on the same foot- 
‘ng as the secession element. The government is 
acting as constitutionally as is compatible with a 








state of war, and the most gi | 
to history. Look at its rebuke of Fremo 


tion. Even the speech of Colonel Cochrane, with 
one or two exceptions, is all right. 

Let the government, therefore, show the same 
vigor in suppressing the abolition element, wherever 
it manifests itself, as it has done in the case of the 
secessionists.— New York Herald. 


_ Selections. 


ANDREW JACKSON'S TESTIMONY. 

In the campaign of 1812, near New Orleans, no 
more distinguished services were rendered by any 
body of troops than by the colored men whom Gen. 
Jackson called into his army. Then, as in the ear- 
lier war of the Revolution, this race of people were 
regarded not only as fit to bear arms in the cause of 
their country, but their gallantry was recognized by 
all the rewards paid to any troops. But these were 
the old times. We, of this generation, have risen 
superior to such remy We are sending white 
men into the field to be shot down by negroes or 
Indians pressed into the rebel service, or to act as 
slave-catchers for disloyal masters; while the “ Di- 
vine institution ” that has caused this war must not 
be touched. It is refreshing, however, if we may 
not follow the example, at least to revive the recol- 
lections of the past. Here is Andrew Jackson’s tes- 
dimony :-— 














“PROCLAMATION TO THE Free CoLorep In- 
HABITANTS OF LOUISIANA: 

Through a mistaken policy, you have been hereto- 
fore deprived of a participation in the glorious 
struggle for national rights in which our country is 
engaged. This no longer shall exist. 

As sons of freedom, you are now called upon to 
defend our most inestimable blessings. As Ameri- 
cans, your country looks with confidence to her 
adopted children for a valorous support, as a faith- 
ful return for the advantages enjoyed under her 
mild and equitable Government. As fathers, hus- | 
bands, and brothers, you are summoned to rally | 
round the standard of the eagle to defend all which 
is dear in existence. 

Your country, although calling for your exertions, 
does not wish you to engage in the cause without 
amply remunerating you for the services rendered. 
Your intelligent minds are not to be led away by 
false representatious. Your love of honor would 
cause you to despise the man who should attempt to 
deceive you. In the sincerity of a soldier and the 
language of truth, I address you. 

To every noble-hearted, generous freeman of 
color volunteering to serve during the present con- 
test with Great Britain, and no longer, there will be 
paid the same bounty, in money and lands, now re- 
ceived by the white soldiers of the United States, 
viz.: one hundred and twenty-four dollars in money, 
and one hundred and sixty acres of land. The non- 
commissioned officers and privates will also be en- 
titled to the same monthly pay and daily rations and 
clothes furnished to an American soldier. 

On enrolling yourselves in companies, the Major 
General commanding will select officers for your 
government from your white fellow-citizens. Your 
non-commissioned officers will be appointed from 
among yourselves. 

Due regard will be paid to the feelings of free- 
men and soldiers. You will not, by being associa- 
ted with white men in the same camps, be exposed 
to improper comparisons or unjust sarcasms. As a 
distinct, independent battalion or regiment, pursu- 





ing the path of glory, you will, undivided, receive 
the applause and gratitude of your countrymen. 

To assure you of the sincerity of my intentions, 
and my anxiety to engage your invaluable services 
to our country, | have communicated my wishes to 
the Governor of Louisiana, who is fully informed as 
to the manner of enrollment, and will give you 
every necessary information on the subject of the 
address. Headquarters. ANDREW JACKSON, 

Major-General Commanding.” 


December 18, 1814, General Jackson issued, in 
the French language, the following eulogistic address 
to the colored members of his army :— 


“ Sotprers !—When, on the banks of the Mo- 
bile, I called you to take up arms, inviting you to 
partake the perils and glory of your white fellow- 
citizens, "T expected much from you; for 1 was not 
ignorant that you possessed qualities most formida- 
ble to an invading enemy. I knew with what forti- 
tude you could endure hunger and thirst, and all 
the fatigues of a campaign. J knew well how you 
loved your native country, and that you, as well as 
ourselves, had to defend what man holds most dear— 
his parents, wife, chddren, and property. You have 
done more than I expected. In addition to the pre- 
vious qualities I before knew you to possess, I found 
among you a noble enthusiasm, which leads to the 
performance of great things. . 

Soldiers! The President of the United States 
shall hear how praiseworthy was your conduct in 
the hour of danger, and the representatives of the 
American people will give you*the praise your ex- 
ploits entitle you to. Your General anticipates 
them in applauding your noble ardor. 

The enemy approaches; his vessels cover our 
lakes ; our brave citizens are united, and all conten- 
tion has ceased among them. Their only dispute is, 
who shall wir. the prize of valor, or who the most 
glory, its noblest reward. By order, 

Tuomas But er, Aid-de-Camp.” 


The New Orleans Picayune, in an account of the 
celebration of the Battle of New Orleans, in that 
city, in 1851, says :— 


“Not the least interesting, although the most 
novel feature of the procession yesterday, was the 
resence of ninety of the colored veterans who 
a conspicuous part in the dangers of the day 
they were now for the first time called to assist in 
celebrating, and who, by their good conduct in 
presence of the enemy, deserved and received the 
approbation of their illustrious commander-in-chief- 
During the thirty-six years that have passed away 
since they assisted to repel the invaders from our 
shores, these faithful men have never before par- 
ticipated in the annual rejoicings for the victory 
which their valor contributed to gain. Their good 
deeds have been consecrated only in their memories, 
or lived but to claim a passing notice on the page of 
the historian. Yet, who more than they deserve 
the thanks of the country, and the gratitude of suc- 
ceeding generations? Who rallied with more alac- 
rity in response to the summons of danger? Who 
endured more cheerfully the hardships of the camp, 
or faced with greater courage the perils of the fight? 
If, in that hazardous hour, when our homes were 
menaced with the horrors of war, we did not dis- 
dain to call upon the colored population to assist in 
repelling the invading horde, we should not, when 
the danger is past, refuse to permit them to unite 


with us in brating the glorious event, which 


| be to drive out the whites, and God has given these 


ic rebellj dhnore: | they. helped to take eo memorable an epoch in our 
hap the | history. We were_not too exalted to mingle with | 
proclamations of Sherman and Dix under its direc- | 


them in the affray; they were not too humble to 
join in our rejoicings. 

Such, we think, is the universal opinion of our 
citizens. We conversed with many yesterday, and, 
without exception, they expressed approval.of the 
invitation which had been extended te the colored 
veterans to take part in the ceremonies of the day, 
and gratification at seeing them in a conspicuous 
place in the procession. 

The respectability of their appearance, and the 
modesty of their demeanor, made an impression on 
every observer, and elicited aneuaiiticd approba- 
tion. Indeed, though in saying so we do not mean 
disrespect to any one else, we think that they con- 
stituted decidedly the most interesting portioa of 
the pageant, as they certainly attracted the most 
attention.” 


oo 


“WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THEM?” 


We blush with shame for our country and our 
race, that it should be deemed necessary to ask or 
answer such a question as the above, in reference to 
any portion of the human family. If we emanci- 
pate the negroes, what shall we do with them ? is ay 
inquiry that outrages justice and common sense. 
What would be thought of the cool impudence that 
should ask, “ What shall we do with the Germans ?” 
or “ What shall we do with the Irish?” or “ What 
is to be done with the Yankees?” Do wiih the ne- 
groes! We have no right to do anything with them, 
unless it be to assist them when they need our help. 
Who constituted the white man lord over the black 
man, that he should say to him, “ Dwell here, or go 
there, or employ yourself as I bid you”? And yet 
this is virtually what many professed friends of the 
slave are doing, when they sit down to make out 
what they call plans of emancipation. Plans to give 
the black man a portion of his rights, and to with- 
hold the remainder! Plans to relieve him of his 
present taskmasters, and then deprive him of his 
freedom to go or stay where he pleases; to pursue 
happiness when and how he chooses! Such philan- 
thropists have not icarned even the alphabet of Lib- 
erty; they have no more real respect for the Declara- 
tion of Independence than the founders of the Slave 
Republic themselves, for they are equally ready to 
violate it. Under other circumstances, and with re- 
versed interests, they would become slaveholders. 
What is the value of such abolitionism as that of Dr. 
Cumming, and some other English philanthropists, 
who, instead of hailing such an act as that of Fre- 
mont, are deprecating unconditional emancipation, 
and advising us to wait till we have prepared the 
black man for his liberty ; at any rate, until we have 
properly remunerated the slaveholders, lest haply 
we should do injustice to the claims of the man-steal- 
er! “ Let justice be done, though the heavens fall,” 
was once a noble utterance; now, alas! it has de- 
generated into unmeaning cant. 

“ What, give the slaves their liberty where they 
are, and let them rise to the privileges of landhold- 
ers—yea, voters--and in many States, as they in- 
evitably would, to the predominancy in the State 
government!” And why not? Why should our 
aristocratic tastes be offended, if a black man should 
happen to have a seat in Congress? In South Caro- 
ina the colored people have the majority ; can there 
be any reason given why they should not have their 
representative in the national councils, except the 
base, selfish, and contemptibly mean reason that we 
choose to be Hindus, and to perpetuate our caste 
distinctions as long as time lasts ? What great harm 
would there be if South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi should, in the course of events, fall 
chiefly under the sway of the colored race, in like 
manner as several of the Western Territories are 
cheerfully allotted to the occupancy of the red race ? 
* But to emancipate the negroes on the spot would 








States to the whites.” We are not so sure of that; 
at any rate, if the country has been given to us by 
the goodness of Providence, we have already dis- 
vosed of our title to a great part of it by our crimes. 
The soil of those Southern States belongs to the ne- 
gro; he has earned it by his labor thrice over. 

But we deny that emancipation will drive out the 
whites; we deny that it will cause any serious con- 
vulsions; we deny that the black man would use his 
newly-found freedom against his master, the moment 
that master began to treat him justly. False and 
stupid pretension! It belies all history. The slaves, 
emancipated, would be just as needful to the plant- 
jers as they are now. Grant freedom, and no land- 
| holder will ever join the insane cry to send them off 
|to Mexico or Africa. Nobody but Northern em- 
pirics would ever have started the idea of a general 
expatriation of the colored race. They are as neces- 
sary for the Southetn cane and cotton-fields as the 
stalwart progeny of Europe is for the colder climate 
of the North. What shall we do with them! Ask 
our army in South Carolina what they could do with- 
out them. Who but they shall dig their trenches, 
and raise their fortifications ? Who but they shall 
bring them pigs and poultry in exchange for salt and 
calicoes? Who but they shall gather in the cotton 
crops now wasting on the ownerless plantations of 
the Rhetts and Barnwells ?—American Baptist. 
> 


THE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE NORTH- 
ERN STATES. 


As a means of earning their bread, pro-slavery 
editors and politicians, for years past, made it their 
business to misrepresent the colored people of the 
country generally, and those of the North particu- 
larly. he consequence is, that very often people, 
otherwise well-informed, manifest the grossest ignor- 
ance and folly whenever “niggers” are honored 
with their attention, in speech or writing. The fol- 
lowing facts are, therefore, respectfully submitted :— 


It appears by the census of 1850, that the per- 
sons of African descent then residing in the North- 
ern States numbered 196,016. Last year, 1860, ac- 
cording to the returns made, the number resident in 
the same States was 221,738. Instead, therefore, of 
“dying out,” as knaves and fools have so frequently 
asserted, there was an increase for the 10 years be- 
tween the dates named, of over 15 per cent., or 
more than 25,000. 

The most remarkable progress has been made by 
these people since, a few years ago, ignorant and 
penniless, they emerged from a state of slavery, and 
to-day we may find among them many men 
wealth, intelligence and refinement. Of these, we 
can readily call to mind the names of quite a num- 
ber who are not unknown to fame. 

As representatives in wealth, they may boast of 
such men as Thomas Downing of New York, and 
the Rev. Stephen Smith of Philadelphia, who may 
count the value of their possessions by hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; in the pulpit, of the Rev. H. 
H. Garnet and J. W. C. Pennington, D. D., of New 
York, with Rev. J. Sella Martin of Boston; in the 
medical profession, of Dr. James MeCune Smith of 








New York, Dr. P. a. of Brooklyn, and Dr. M. R. 
Delany, late of the Niger Valley Exploring Expe- 


dition; in law, of such persons as John Mercer 
Langston of Oberlin, Robert Morris of Boston, with 
Dr-J. 8. Rock, a native of this State; and in art, 
of Miss E. T. Greenfield, popularly known as the 
“Black Swan,” and Ira ‘Aldriege, the world-re- 
nowned negro tragedian. 

The list of newspapers sustained by the small 
number of colored people of whom we write, speaks 
also of anything but the ignorance they have so 
often been charged with by pro-slavery politicians. 
They are as follows :— 

Frederick Douglass’s Paper, published at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. This is an able monthly, edited by the 
celebrated orator whose name it bears. 

Repository of Religion, Literature, Science and 
Art. This is a well-conducted magazine. Rev. J. 
M. Brown is the editor. Published at Annapolis. 

Christian Recorder, a church paper, edited by the 
vigorous pen of the Rev. G. L. Stamford, and pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. ; 

The Ang'o-Afyican, an ably-edited weekly, which 
may be regard, par excellence, as the organ of the 
colored people of the country. Like the other pa- 

ers named, its whole literary force is colored, and 
its ample columns teem with articles evincing the 
highest merit. Any one wishing to satisfy himseif 
of the capacity of the race, should not fail to sub- 
scribe for the Weekly Anglo-African. It may be 
obtained by remitting $1, (for six months) to Robert 
Hamilton, 48 Beekman street, New York. 

Within the last few years, many interesting and 
valuable works have also been written *by colored 
authors. The latest of these is a brochure just 
issued, a “ Report of the Niger Valley Exploring 
Expedition.” Its author is the chief of the Expedi- 
tion, Dr. Delany, a gentleman whose presence at 
the International Statistical Congress is a fact that 
may be remembered by the Hon. Mr. Dallas, ex- 
Minister to the Court of St. James. The book may 
be obtained at the office of the paper last named. 

Here we close, well assured that the world moves, 
and colored men are moving with it—Paterson 
(N. J.) Weekly Guardian. 


HOW TO END THE WAR. 


Public opinion is coming rapidly to the conelu- 
tion that one of the speediest methods of ending 
THE 8LAVEHOLDERS’ REBELLION is to emancipate 
what they are pleased to term their “ property ”— 
that is, their slaves—and thus remove the cause 
which has produced the war. 
Secretary Cameren to General Sherman. instruct- 
ing him to avail himself of the services of fugitives 
from labor, who may offer themselves to the Na- 
tional Government, shows that the Administration 
fully understands the subject, and is willing to test 
its practicability. The people of the North have 
ever been over-sensitive with regard to what is 
called the “rights of the South,” while, in return 
for our consideration, we have been met with insult, 
contumely and wrong. 

There 1s no disguising the fact, that this war has 
grown out of slavery.. If there had been no sla- 
very, there would have been no war. very Free 
State is loyal, every Slave State is disloyal or doubtful. 
Self-government has proved a failure; not because 
it is not a form of government applicable to a vir- 
tuous and intelligent people, but because the peo- 

le of the South are not virtuous and intelligent. 

slavery has destroyed the purity of character of all 

white people there—it has degraded the poor whites 
below the condition of intelligence and self-respect 
necessary for a free government, and has elevated 
the rich whites into a pampered aristocracy, who 
despise the doctrines of equality upon which our 
government is founded. 

We have said that self-government has proved a 
failure ; and though the assertion is a mortifying ac- 
knowledgment, it is nevertheless true. Our govern- 
ment is based on the fundamental doctrine, that the 
people themselves shall be their own rulers; and as 
the only practical method of knowing the senti- 
ments of the people, it is ordained that a majority 
shall rule, and the minority shall submit. But the 
time has now come when the minority has refused 
to submit, and our doctrines have failed to be suc- 
cessful in practice. If we force submission on the 
minority, it is still a failure of our essential doctrine, 
that the minority willingly submit to the majority. 
This is a fearful state of affairs. The best govern- 
ment on earth is in jeopardy, and slavery is the 
source of our danger. In ace, we have all re- 
garded the constitutional rights of the States to hold 
slaves; and if they had not broken the peace, we 
would still stand faithfully by the old com 








The letter of Mr. | 


pact. But 


° 
beginning to see this matter in its proper Ifght. 
Bancroft, Butler, Dickinson and other leaders of 
the party have spoken on the subject, and indicated 
the only proper course that the government should 
pursue, if it desires to bring the war to a speedy 
close.— Chester (Pa.) Republican. 





FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND NEGRO-HUN- 
TERS. 


As far as can be judged from their words, the to- 
ries who are now so bitterly abusing the Administra- 
tion, look upon the Constitution of the United States 
simply as a great negro-catching instrument. All 
its other provisions they discern dimly through the 
me lium of the article relating to fugitives from labor. 
Therefore, a war to uphold the Constitution amounts 
in their estimation to a grand military negro-hunt, 
and nothing more. It is not surprising, then, when 
a resolution is introduced into Congress, that it is no 
part of the duty of the national army to return fugi- 
tive slaves, these tories are violent in their abuse of 
it. ‘They consider that it is by all means, and above 
all other duties, the business of our soldiers to return 
negroes, and chase them, too, if necessary. They 
utterly op any coercion. We have no right, 
they say, to enforce obedience to the Constitution, 
in general,but if a panting fugitive rushes into cam 
pursued by his bloodthirsty rebel master, then it is 
time to look out for the Constitation. Then is an 
opportunity to save the Union tosome purpose. This 
rebel isin open war against the government. It must 
be put an end to. The rascal must be compelled to 
take his nigger, if he doesn’t the oath in accordance 
with the Constitution. And so the slave is given up 
to be driven away again to his labor in the entrench- 
ments, or to his death, if the master thinks he has 
too keen a scent. for liberty. 

This is the only true way to uphold the Constitu- 
tion—by 500,000 armed and equipped slave-hunters. 
Even if the master be shot in arms, his slaves must 
be carefully handed over to the estate. 

It might happen that, in the very midst of an en- 
gagement, a y of these negroes, furious under 
their long endured wrongs, might wickedly and un- 
constitutionally precipitate themselves upon the 
ranks of their masters. It would not be strange. It 
is very much after the style of oppressed men. 

But in this case it would be the duty of the Fede- 
ral troops to break ranks at once, and rush as a 
| grand posse comitatus to the capture of these mis- 
“creants, who were adding “servile insurrection” to 
the crime of being black, and thus “ having no rights 
which white mon avo bound to roopett.” 

This is the substance of the tory diatribes about 
the “ Abolition war.” All the interests of govern- 
ment are of no account; the peace of the country is 
of no account; all the ordinary systems of conduct- 
ing war is of no account; nothing is of account ex- 
cept negro hunting, and that must be attended to 
even if the heavens fall. All this is simply the most 
disgusting sort of toryism. If the rebels care for the 
safety of their negroes, let them attend to their obliga- 
tions to the Constitution. Let us have no more of 
the slave-driving audacity which insists that the sup- 
pression of the great rebellion shall be of no impor- 
tance whatever in comparison with negro-hunting 
for the benefit of the gentlemen rebels — Norwich 
Courier. 


THE HORRORS OF BULL RUN. 


[Written for the Montreal Witness by an ex-Montreal 
editor, who has spent several years in the Southern States 
ia the same yocation.] 


The battle of Manassas, of Bull Run, as it is some- 
what pointedly styled by the Northerners, was a sad 
victory to the people of Richmond. In proportion, 
there were many more citizens of Richmond present 
on the battle-field than of any other city of the 
South; and the loss of the Southern army was ve 
much greater than was supposed at the North. 
have heard Beauregard declare his belief that three 
or four Southerners fell to every Northern soldier. 
Be this as it may, Richmond, after the battle, was 
veiled in et It seemed as if there was scarce- 
ly a family that had not lost a friend or relative; 
many had lost their head and every male member of 
their once loving.domestic circle. Manassas was a 
hardly gained victory, though its moral effects were 
great; but it was a victory that spread mourning 
and desolation over the land, for hundreds of the 
most beloved and cherished amongst the youth of the 
South, fell on that fatal day. ey had gone forth 
in the flush and confidence of youthful hope and mis- 
taken patriotism, and can we wonder that no sounds 








they have set the government and the laws at de- | of rejoicing were heard, such as are usual after a 
fiance—they have forfeited all claim upon our for- | victory, however unexpectedly or hardly won, even 


bearance, and the tolerance of a long-continued 
evil. 


though the wail of the widow, the mother or the 


The time has now come when we must answer | orphan child mingles with the hoarse bray of the 


to ourselves this question :—Which shall we sacri- | trumpet, and the shouts of the victors ?_ No song of 
fice, our blessed government, and all its many be- | triumph was sung in Richmond, or in the surround- 
neficent institutions which have done so much to jng villages; and now, for the first time, the people 
ameliorate the condition of mankind, or the institu- appeared to realize the horrors of the war they had 
tion of slavery, which has proved to be the most | entered upon, without seeming to have calculated its 


dangerous enemy to our government? What man | cost. 
ean Call himself a patriot, and still cherish in his | reports that those the 


Those who had cherished hopes, raised by the 
loved were not dead, but 


country’s bosom the viper that stings and poisons it ? | only wounded, were, alas! doomed to suffer a more 


Who so dull that he has more regard for the selfish 
interests and arrogant pretensions of the rebel ene- | wept over the biers of the slain. No 


bitter anguish than that of their fellow-citizens who 
pen can ade- 


mies of the country, than he has for the safety of | quately describe the horror of the scenes witnessed 


the government? It is not a question which we 
ean long ponder, for the answer must be now. 


by anxious crowds, as day by day the wounded were 
brought in and carried to the houses of their friends 


Shall the aristocrats of the South lose their slaves, | or to the St. Charles Hotel, which had been fitted 


and come down to the level of “ greasy mechanics” | yp as an hospital. 
whom they despise; or shall they add the whole 


I question, indeed, whether many 
the battle-fields of Europe have been the arena 


people of the North to their possessions, and reduce | of such horrible suffering. I have read of no cam- 


us all to slavery by the destruction of those institu- 


tions which secure to us our freedom ? 


We are in a desperate struggle for our freedom: 
to secure our present safety, we must quell the re- | respect. 


paign, except that of Moscow, where the French 
soldiers perished by tens of thousands, in every con- 
ceivable agony, that can offer a comparison in this 
t may seem absurd to speak of Moscow 


bellion; to preserve our future safety, we must | and Bull Run in the same breath; but I do not re- 
remove the, source of danger, by taking out of the | fer to the relative magnitude of the campaigns, nor 


hands of the rebels every slave, and thus putting an 
How are these ends to be 


end to the evil forever. 


compare the numbers engaged, the duration of the 
struggle, nor the loss of life. My comparison refers 


accomplished ?_ Why shall we not arm the slaves, | only to the peculiar sufferings of the wounded, as 
and let them become valuable aids in the attain-| day after day they were brought into the city in 


ment of both ends ? 


Does any true man’s feelings | ever 


conceivable and inconceivable condition of 


revolt at it as barbarous? Let him remember that | mutilation, and writhing in agony where mortifica- 
the enemies of the government are barbarous. They | tion had not already supervened, or where the stupor 


treat our soldiers barbarously. 


They have armed 
the colored people against us, and the semi-savage seized upon 
Indians on our borders. They have boastingly said | strife. 

that their slaves would be available against us, when- 


which generally precedes death by violence had not 
hapless victim of this fratricidal 


In most battle-fields of modern times, skillful sur- 


ever they chose to arm them; and we know that | geons and attentive nurses have been in prompt at- 


they would have no hesitation in turning them 


tendance, and the wounded have received every pos- 


against us, if they could. This is no time to be sible attention compatible with their unfortunate 


_over-nice about how we would protect ourselves and 
our government. Our brave soldiers are in the 


position; but with the wounded of the Southern 
army, at least, this was not the case. Possibly a suf- 


field, exposed to every hardship, and it is not the | ficient number of surgeons could not be provided, 
period to hesitate and weigh nicely, in the scale of | and I know that many who were present were poor- 
political prejudice, questions which have nothing to | ly supplied with surgical instruments, or with medi- 


do with our present dan 
his home ae 3 family, an 


ples about it. He is universally in favor 


tr. The soldier who_leaves | cines of a nature to alleviate suffering, and that they 


nd braves every peril in de- | did the best they could under the circumstances; but 
fence of his country, is not troubled by any scra- 


Isaw men brought in who had lain for four and 


1 whip- | twenty hours on the field where they had fallen, un- 
ping the rebels, and cannot understand why the 


aided, and without even a drop of water to slake 





contest should be protracted, when it is in our power | their burning thirst. 1 saw men brought in delirious 
Democratic i 


to crush them at once. 


statesmen are 


with fever, raving like madmen, and failing to recog- 





nize their nearest and dearest friends. Some were 
borne past, upon whose livid features death had al- 
ready set his seal—the pitiful aes | glance of 
the fast glazing eye being the only sign that life still 
lingered. The features of many were so dis 
by pain that they scarcely appeared to be human ; 
and, most horrible of all, ] witnessed at least a dozen 
r creatures brought in who had either lost a limb 
y a cannon ball, or had suffered the amputation of 
a leg or an arm. 

It is hard to decide which of these two classes of 
victims had suffered the greater agony—those who 
had Jain uncared for, save by some friendly comrade 
who had bound his kerchief over the limb to stop 
the effusion of blood, and thus preserve the vital 
spark—o- those who endured the pain of amputa- 
tion, either too hurriedly, or else unskillfully per- 
formed. In several of the latter cases, the ligatures 
had slipped or become loosened, the bandages had 
fallen off, and the bones protruded beyond the man- 
gled flesh, while in both alike, the bones and flesh 
were black and festering, and swarming with mag- 
gots. People shuddered and sickened as they turned 
away from the horrid spectacle; women fainted in 
the streets—and yet there were some brave women 
—mothers, wives and sisters—who dared to dress 
these frightful wounds, when men, used to witness 
blood and suffering, shrunk mL wry from the ghast- 
ly scene. Striving to conceal their own acute men- 
tal suffering, these angels of mercy lingered to the 
last over the dying husband or brother—and in more 
than one case, to my knowledge, over the bed of 
those who were strangers and friendless—striving to 
impart that comfort to the departing souls which, 
Heaven help them, they sorely needed themselves. 

It was a happy thing for these poor victims that 
in most instances they had ceased to feel pain, while 
consciousness generally returned an hour or two be- 
fore death; but it is almost needless to add that re- 
covery amongst those who had suffered in the man- 
ner we have described was rare indeed, We know 
but of one instance of the recovery of a man who 
had suffered the amputation of a limb on the battle- 
field. Horrida bella!—who,-a year or two ago, 
would have dared to prophecy that such scenes 
would be witnessed in the heart of the model repub- 
lic, in the centre of the State which Washington be- 
lieved to be destined to hold the brightest rank in 
the Union; which he lived to see progressing favor- 
ably, and in which, in little more than fourscore 
years, the last of his descendants, who bore his name 
and inherited his estates, was shot from his horse and 
killed—a Rebel spy ! 

We heaw~e heand s+ anid thot o haws prereiled 
at the North to the effect that Northern prisoners of 
war were badly treated. This, so far as I have seen 
and heard, I can resolutely deny. That they suf- 
fered under many privations is true; but so did the 
Southerners themselves. 

In no place is there a r prejudice against 
the “ Yankees” than in Richmond ; yet in very few 
instances have I heard them insulted, and in those 
instances only by urchins who stigmatized them as 
“Yankee pedlars,” and were always reproved by 
their elders; while the sick and wounded Northern- 
ers received the like treatment as the sufferers 
among themselves. Doubtless instances of cruelty 
have occurred in the excitement of battle, or in the 
flush of victory, or in anger and shame of defeat; 
but such instances occur everywhere, and amongst 
every people. War, for the time being, turns men 
into demons. 

Dark, dark and saddening is the prospect. We 
can see no gleam of light through the sombre vista. 
The light is there. Even good may come from out 
of this great evil; but even the most hopeful must 
admit that can only be arrived at through years of 
trouble. The country has been thrown back at least 
half a century. More or less civilized nations must 
suffer through this mad folly of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which neither civilizaticn nor Christianity has 
been able to overcome—so great is the strength of 
man’s evil passions when, as an individual or a na- 
tion, they obtain the mastery over him. 


————_--- +--+ - 


SCENES ON A BATTLE-FIELD. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis I emocrat writes 
from Cairo under date of Nov. 12, giving a ——- 
tion of the shocking scenes presented by the battle- 
field at Belmont, the next day after the conflict. 
He says :— 

“ After getting permission under the flag of truce 
to go and bury ms dead, and relieve the wounded, 
who had lain upon the field for nearly twenty-four 
hours, the first thing we saw after landing was two 
of our dead men lying beside an old house. Three 
had been thrown into a corn crib near by, and four 
lay wounded in the house, nearly dead. We went 
on through the woods until we came to a corn-field, 
where sixteen of our dead were lying just as they 
had fallen, and here we also found three of our 
wounded, who immediately received the attentions 
of our surgeons. We also saw here large pools of 
blood from their dead, who had been removed from 
the field in wagons. Going on half a mile farther, 
we came upon a large party of the enemy buryin 
their dead, which they had collected from the dif- 
ferent thickets; about fifty bodies were lying about 
awaiting burial— none of our killed was among 
them. Going on further through a clearing, we 
came to the fallen timber where our boys c 
and took the enemy’s batteries, and where the loss on 
both sides is represented as frightful. The enemy 
had buried and removed their own dead, and we 
found twelve of our men in the position they had 
fallen. On the river bank we found a number of 
our dead; and here it was that one of the most 
heart-rending scenes of the whole Lattle was enacted. 

Capt. Brooks, of Buford’s regiment, came upon 
the dead body of his own brother, who was a sur- 
geon in the rebel army. He knew he was a rebel 
surgeon, but did not know he was in the engage- 
ment until he stumbled over his corpse. The scene 
is described as affecting in the extreme; and it cer- 
tainly forms one of the most thrilling and horrible 
incidents in this unholy rebellion. Capt. Brooks 
buried his brother, and put a slab at the of his 


ve. 
ae this point a great many of the enemy’s dead 
had been thrown off the embankment to escape our 
notice; but we saw where they had been d 
and pitched off the bank. One of our party looked 
over, contrary to express orders, and saw, as he sup- 
poses, seventy-five or one hundred of bleeding and 
mangled corpses, heaped on heaps, among the dis- 
mantled rebel artillery. Having buried our dead— 
some 85 in number—and bringing away about 20 of 
our wounded, we again reached our transports. 

Our dead were mostly lying upon their bac 
and everything taken from their bodies that 
be of value to the enemy. The countenances of 
the dead were mostly expressive of rage. One or 
two features were expressive of fear. One 
fellow, after he was wounded, bethought himself to 
take a smoke. He was found in a sitting position 
against a tree, dead, with his pipe in one hand, knife 
in another, and bis tobacco on his breast. ” 

A young lad, about 16, was found lying across a 












